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all and not based on the principles of Byzantine rhetorics. Yet
here a new difficulty presented itself: the Russian priests were little
qualified to be teachers. Under these conditions centuries passed,
but the spiritual education of the people gained ground very slowly,,
because the decline in the standard of the priests was more rapid
than the rise in that of the masses. The decline in the cultural level
and the lessening of piety in the upper clergy is a fact as generally
acknowledged by the Russian historians of the church as it is easily
explained. Turning away gradually from Byzantium and being
deprived of the constant influx of the Greek spiritual force, Russia
had not yet the educational means sufficient to replace the Greek
priests with equally well-trained ones of her own. To a certain
degree the zeal of native hierarchs towards the religious enlighten-
ment of the masses could have replaced the lack of qualifications,
but even zealous priests were scarce as the necessity for them in-
creased. The difficulty in filling the high ecclesiastical offices was
great, but the problem was far more acute as regards the lower
clergy. As an example we shall quote the classic complaints of
Genadius, the Novgorod Archbishop of the fifteenth century:
They bring me a peasant to be ordained as a priest or deacon. I bid
him read the Epistles, and he does not know how to begin. I bid him
read the Psalter, he cannot take the first step. ... I order him to be
taught at least the liturgical prayers, but he is unable even to repeat the
words one gives him. When told to read from the alphabet, after a
short lesson he begs to leave, does not want to learn. And if I refuse to
ordain him, I am told: such is the world, your Holiness, we cannot find
anyone versed in knowledge.
The same thing was confirmed a half-century later by the Coun-
cil of a Hundred Chapters. "Unless the illiterates are ordained,"
say the statutes of the Council held in Moscow in 1551, "the churches
will remain without chant and the Christians will die unrepentant.1'
The decline in the level of education among the clergy was a far
more striking and noticeable phenomenon than the gradual ad-
vancement of the religious standard of the masses. This progress
must be recognized as an indisputable fact, and to question it
would be both an injustice and a grave error of judgment. Draw-
ing closer to each other the priests and the parishioners of ancient